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francs. You see, then, that public security is founded upon the system of order, 
moderation, and peace. 

" It has been the same also in public funds. In 1831, in the midst of those bloody 
revolts which insulted religion and public morals, the stock, which was at 108 some 
months before, fell to 74; and we have seen the same deplorable effect on public 
credit in 1840; but as soon as a pacific minister came into power, they soon rose to 
117 francs, and have increased as the securities for peace have become stronger, until 
at this moment they have reached the enormous elevation of 122 francs. 

"What losses do we not always experience by the occurrences of war, in the 
management of public affairs. It was in the year 1840 that the budget of France was 
for the first time deficient ; and we have not yet been able to re-establish the 
equilibrium between our expenses and our receipts. Mean while the army, raised in 
1840 to 900,000 men, has been reduced first to 360,000 and afterwards to 320,000 ; and 
it is now proposed to effect a further reduction of 14,000 men, and a saving of 
15,000,000 francs in expenditure. If war had been declared in \840, we should not 
have been able to undertake any of those successive improvements with which our 
administration is occupied. The construction of railways to intersect France, had not 
even been commenced ; and, in order that we might appear before Europe strong and 
powerful, we should have lost all the means which peace gives us of becoming truly 
and in all respects strong and powerful. 

"It is unfortunately true that we never profit sufficiently by the benefits of peace. 
We do not fully avail ourselves of the facilities which it offers for promoting the 
prosperity of nations. We do not even practise the necessary economy ; and the 
military establishment which was increased on the rumor of war, is never reduced 
again to its former standard. Of this, France affords painful proof. In 1816 its budget 
was loaded with debts contracted by the continuance of war for fifteen years, and yet 
it was only 900,000,000 francs. To-day, after twenty years of peace, it amounts to 
1,500,000,000 francs. In 1816 the minister of war was charged with 64,500,000 to pay 
off the disbanded armies of ' The Empire/ and yet his whole budget showed only 
180,000,000, and was not really more than 116,000,000; but now, after twenty-eight 
years of peace the budget of this minister exceeds 330,000,000. Lastly, in 1816, when 
we had scarcely entered on a state of peace, and were constantly afraid of the renewal of 
war, the army was reduced to 200,000 men without any fatal result ; but now, after 
twenty-eight years of peace with all the powers of Europe, we cannot obtain its 
reduction to 300,000. 

" Yet, gentlemen, by endeavoring to retain the generous voice of the friends of 
humanity, we shall succeed in dissipating all prejudices. At every period, the question 
of peace has inspired in France the most worthy and illustrious of our writers. Our 
grand minister, the Duke de Sully, who had organized war, proposed also to organize 
peace. He seems even to have anticipated our actual situation, when he said that the 
kings of France could not be more profitably employed than in using their power to 
preserve the peace of Europe. This project was developed by the Abbe St. Pierre, 
and discussed by Rousseau, from whom I may quote one passage: ' Annibal, 7 said he, 
' wrote to the senate of Carthage ; I have conquered the Romans, — send me troops ; I 
have put Italy under contribution, — send me money.' And Voltaire, with his usual 
sarcasm, says, ' 1 have seen Spain and England expend 100,000,000 in making war for 
95,000,000 of livres, as entered in the account; I have seen nations reciprocally 
destroying the commerce for which they fought/ Assuredly nothing shows better the 
folly and disastrous nature of war." 



ESTIMATE OF THE PEACE CONVENTION. 

All the leading daily papers of London had their reporters present during its sessions, 
to report its proceedings, as they do those of Parliament; and from the London Times, 
probably the ablest, most influential, and most widely circulated paper iu the world, 
we copy an editorial article, to show in what light the Convention was regarded on 
the spot by intelligent men not specially interested in the object. 

THE PEACE CONVENTION. 

This body has just terminated its sittings at Exeter Hall. It is impossible that men 
can band together in a more righteous cause than that which is the soul and life-blood 
of the Convention ; and it is a cheering circumstance, that the society already embraces 
Frenchmen and Americans, delegates from their own country, to attest the wickedness 
and abomination of war, and to advocate a general principle of arbitration among 
nations, in lieu of the bayonet and rocket. The ultima ratio regum is to be superseded 
by the judicial interference of neighbor states. We are to shed ink, and not blood, — 
we are to use referees, and to discard sixty-eight pounders. A resolution has already 
been passed by the Convention, condemnatory of the practice of educating youth in 
the arts of war, and disapproving of the manufacture of its implements. Our arsenals, 
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our cannon-foundries, our powder-magazines, all are to be swept away ; the idols of the 
god of war are to be pulled down and consumed; and field-marshals, in process of 
time, are to become curiosities, — strange evidences of the barbarism of a by-gone day, 
— things to be shown and thought of with the mummies of Egypt. Swords will be cut 
into steel-pens, and drum-heads used to cover battledoors for little children. 

How wild and visionary does all this appear ! It is the dream of a hermit,— of some 
benevolent recluse, who, far away, peeps " through some loop-hole of retreat" at the 
moving world ; and shocked and agonized by the folly, the wickedness, the rapine he 
beholds, sets resolutely to work to reform the abomination, and in his dim solitude, 
makes out a social state on paper, invents a condition of human perfectibility, and, with 
a few dashes of the pen, transforms a place of strife and tyranny into a sinless Arcadia. 

This, we know, is what will be objected to the members of the Convention. They 
will be considered as good-natured, well-meaning enthusiasts, — harmless madmen, 
who may be allowed to go at large, and meet and have their small-talk, — the men of 
Birmingham still continuing to manufacture muskets, and the rocket-practice still 
followed in Woolwich Marshes. 

And so it has ever been with the men who had the boldness to look a social wrong 
in the face, and call it by its proper name, — with men who resolutely pulled away the 
gauds and frippery from a seeming glory, and showed the iniquity in its naked fojilness. 
Indeed, were it not for this inevitable persecution, where would be the merit or the 
virtue ? Where the moral gallantry in attacking an evil, not to be vigorously defended 
by every weapon that interest, and calumny, and ridicule can supply 1 

It is by considering the objects of the Peace Convention in this light, that we look 
upon the act of Lord Grosvenor, as a deed of truest heroism. His Lordship comes to 
the meeting, and there, in so many words, declares war to be sinful, foolish and 
abhorrent to the feelings of Christian men. His Lordship is a child of the aristocracy. 
All his earliest thoughts, all his youthful associations have been with the privileged 
classes, — with those who consider military life to be the most exalted sphere of action, 
— who consider the true strength of a people to consist in their physical power of 
aggression or defence. Thus educated, it requires no common reaction of the mind 
to break from time-honored sophistries, and to assert the freedom of its judgment; 
and thus is Lord Grosvenor to be especially honored for the bold, uncompromising 
stand he has so lately made at the Peace Convention. 

The Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt came from France to be present at 
the sittings. He bears an honored name, and proves himself all worthy of its celebrity. 
In France, the principles of peace must, for a time, be necessarily of slow growth; 
although it is cheering to learn, that the endeavors of the Society of Christian Morality, 
whereof the Marquis is president, have borne good fruit, and are becoming, though 
gradually so, acknowledged by the thinkers and really wise men of France. The 
Marquis proved, that in the temporary development of the war fever in his country, 
all crime was more than doubled in its action, and thus showed that what Frenchmen 
have been taught to consider as only the preparation for glory, is withering in its effect 
on the morality of a nation, and consequently on all that really dignifies and sweetens 
human life. 

France, however, is yet teachable by her interests. Since the downfall of Napoleon, 
— the great Moloch idol of Frenchmen, — a new class of men have slowly risen ; a 
middle class, for whom, be it understood, we do not claim the title of philosophers, 
neither do we demand for them a prodigal share of Christianity, or of high moral 
sensitiveness. They do not set their faces against war because of its terrors, its 
wickedness, its thousand-fold injustice; certainly not: they object to the demon his 
huge supplies, his cost of apparel, his omnivorous appetite. These people do not 
show their horror of war by an expansion of the heart, but by a closing of the pocket: 
and these men, though by far lower motives, aid the disinterested ministers of peace, 
who love it for its own sake, and advocate its righteousness by the strength and purity 
of Christian zealousness. That Mammon and not Charity is the prime peace-maker 
in France, is evident from the present struggle in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
economists clamor for a large reduction of the troops, although Marshal Soult appeals 
to the recollections of national glory, and declares that he cannot, as an honest minister, 
and a lover of his country, " shorten the sword of France." 

The members of the Peace Convention stop not at the shortening of the sword, but 
for casting the entire weapon away ; or, in scriptural language, for turning swords into 
ploughshares. In our present social condition, this, as we have said, may appear a 
most vain and Quixotic endeavor ; but shall we not take hope for the future from the 
events of the past? Let us remember the early struggles of the two or three men, 
who, animated by the invincible sense of right, first rose and denounced slavery. How 
rash, how hopeless was the crusade! The poor enthusiasts 1 meant well; they were, 
doubtless, kindly-hearted people : but they knew not what they did; they could not, 
in the heat of their misguided zeal, understand the dreadful consequences that would 
arise from the success of their fantastic notions. The world could not exist without 
slavery : in every age, in every state of man, there had been slavery under some phase ; 
it was the inevitable condition of human existence. Was not all this said, and objected 
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lo the enemies of slavery? And know we not the glad result? — a result that has 
placed England in an attitude of moral majesty, sublime above the surrounding world? 
The advocates of freedom had eternal right upon their side; their arguments were 
vivified by all-quickening truth; they appealed to the sense of justice, which, however 
it may slumber, still lives in the hearts of all men ; the cause became the cause of 
hundreds, — thousands; it animated the whole frame of the country; and England, 
though weighed down by taxes, oppressed by debt, with want and suffering of the direst 
kind within herself, — yet England paid down her millions to strike the fetters from the 
black, to cleanse herself from the "damned spot" of slavery. The brightest jewel in, 
the crown of England is, — freedom to all. It is the sole prerogative of the Queen 
of England, that she rules not a single slave. Well and truly has it been said, that 
when all her conquests by flood and field shall have around them the dim haziness of 
legends, that then the sublime act, which, at the sacrifice of millions of wealth, gave 
freedom to the slave, and a glorious example to the nations of the earth, — that act shall 
shine serene and lustrous as the morning star. 

If this has been achieved for the black in bonds, may we not, in the fulness of time, 
look for the like liberation of men from those prejudices, that worst of weakness, that 
would refer all quarrels to the adjustment of the sword 1 Even the men, the wise and 
good among them, who have won their laurels, have been keenly alive to the blood 
and agony, the tears and crime that have defiled them. How many towns must be 
sacked, burned, — how many thousands slaughtered, — how many widows left in the 
bitterness of life-long sorrow, — and all for one poor wreath of laurel for some one 
Caesar's brows! " We are willing," says the great and pious Channing, whose works 
ought to become the household books of every man who would be wiser and happier, 
" we are willing to grant that war, abhor it as we may, often develops and places in 
strong light, a force of intellect and purpose which raises our conceptions of the human 
soul;" and yet, says the philosopher, and how truly, " the greatness of the warrior is 
poor and low compared with the magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes before the 
greatness of principle." The martyr to humanity is as superior to the mere warrior, as 
the tranquil and boundless heavens above us, to the low earth we tread beneath our feet. 

And warriors know this. The Duke of Wellington never utters truer wisdom than 
when, in the House of Lords, he deprecates the disastrous miseries of war. Again 
and again has he expressed his hopes that war would cease from out of the world. 
Almost the last words of Lord Hill were formed into a prayer against war. News of 
our successes in the East were brought to him, when, in fervency of soul, he exclaimed, 
"No more war; horrid war." The old soldier on his death-bed, with all the miscalled 
glories of the earth revealing themselves in their true nothingness, — the veteran, with 
recollections of carnage and agony wreaked upon thousands, of men recklessly, 
wickedly, defiling this glorious and beautiful world with blood and fire, — he, with his 
spirit fluttering at his lips, cried against " war, — horrid war." 

We, the dwellers in England, know nothing of war save by its cost; and, therefore, 
is it more to our honor that the efforts of the Peace Convention, and of all men 
spiritually of that body, should not be the natural result of terrible experience. We 
do not raise our hands against war because we have known the ruthlessness of his 
power at our own hearths; that we have seen our wives and daughters slaughtered, or 
worse sacrificed; that we have beheld our children tossed on the bayonet. No; our 
opposition to the fiend is the fruit of thought, — of meditation upon its folly and 
wickedness. We condemn it as Christians, and not from the selfishness of suffering. 
We look down upon the wrong from a greater height than that of merely personal injury. 

In Captain Loch's recent book on the Chinese campaign, we have the following 
passage. The Captain, with a couple of soldiers, makes his way into the house of a 
rich Tartar. The fight has just subsided : — " After we had forced our way over piles 
of furniture placed to barricade the door, we entered an open court, strewed with rich 
Stuffs, and covered with clotted blood; and upon the steps leading to the 'hall of 
ancestors/ there were two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, much alike, 
apparently brothers. Having gained the threshold of their abode, they had died where 
they had fallen from the loss of blood. Stepping over these bodies, we entered the 
hall, and met, face to face, three women seated, a mother and two daughters; and at 
their feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut from ear to ear, their 
senseless heads resting upon the feet of their relations. To the right were two young 
girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over and endeavoring to conceal a living 
soldier." The narrator continues : — " 1 stopped, horror-struck at what 1 saw. 1 must 
have betrayed my feelings by my countenance, as I stood spell-bound to the spot. 
The expression of cold, unutterable despair, depicted on the mother's face, changed to 
the violent workings of scorn and hate, which at last burst forth in a paroxysm of 
invective, afterwards in floods of tears, which apparently, if any thing could, relieved 
her. She came close to me, and seized me by tne arm, and with clenched teeth and 
deadly frown, pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, to her yet splendid house, and 
to herself; then stepped back a pace, and with firmly closed hands, and in a hoarse 
and husky voice, I could see by her gestures, spoke of her misery, of her hate, and, I 
doubt not, of revenge. It was a scene that one could not bear long; consolation was 
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useless, expostulation from me, vain. I attempted by signs to explain ; offered her my 
services j but was spurned. I endeavored to make her comprehend, that, however 
great her present misery, it might be, in her unprotected state, a hundred-fold 
increased j that if she would place herself under my guidance, I would pass her through 
the city gates in safety into the open country, where, doubtless, she would meet many 
of the fugitives. But the poor woman would not listen to me : the whole family were, 
by this time, in loud lamentation ; so all that remained for me to do, was to prevent 
the soldiers from bayoneting the man, who, since our entrance, had attempted to escape." 

These were soldiers " of the eighteenth." It was not enough for them that murder 
had slain the two youths, " apparently brothers," — that two old men, with cut throats, 
lay at the feet of their kindred ; no, the glory of war was not satisfied, but another 
wretch, out of very wantonness, was to be bayoneted ! 

How we should admire " the eighteenth " on parade ! How noble, and frank, and 
manly its bearing ! What promise of glory about the regiment! And yet, under the 
diabolic influence of carnage, we find men (to our mind) sunk to assassins, — brutalised 
to murderers. Yet it is from " clotted blood," and the cut throats of "elderly men/ 7 
that the eighteenth gains its laurels ! 

What a picture does Sir Charles Bell give of glory after the battle. We quote from 
one of his letters to Horner; — " When 1 first went round the wards of the wounded 
prisoners, my sensations were very extraordinary. We had every where heard of the 
manner in which these men (Frenchmen) had fought, — nothing could surpass their 
devotedness. In a long ward, containing fifty, there was no expression of suffering, no 
one spoke to his neighbor. There was a resentful, sullen rigidness of face, a fierceness 
in their dark eyes, as they lay half-covered in the sheets." Sweet, too, is the fragrance 
of glory! Sir Charles adds: — "There must ever be associated with the honors of 
Waterloo, to my eyes, the most shocking signs of woe ; to my ear, accents of entreaty ; 
outcry from the manly breast, interrupted forcible expressions of the dying, and 
noisome smells." 

And common sense, and common humanity, with blushes ask, " Why should this 
continue 1 " Why should this barbarism, — a natural iniquity with mere cannibals, — 
why should this guiltiness remain among men, who use the words love, peace, 
gentleness, benevolence, — and who pray to God as the common father and common 
protector of all 1 

Happily, — most happily, — the evil is passing away from us. The mind of the nation 
is gradually awakening to the wickedness and absurdity of war; and science, handmaid 
of reason, is showing its worse than unprofitableness. Science is bringing nation to 
nation, and thereby destroying those prejudices, the growth of separation and 
ignorance. We have ceased, in the pride of our John Bullism, to look upon Frenchmen 
as somebodies "little lower" than human, and in their wretchedness wearing wooden 
shoes, and subsisting on frog soup. Herein, steam has been the great teacher; but we 
have, as yet, only learned our alphabet, compared to the knowledge prepared for us 
by its active beneficence. We shall acquire more from half a mile of railway than a 
whole park of artillery. The time will come when we shall look upon a Napoleon as 
we consider the Great Fire or the Great Plague, — a disastrous visitation, — a mortal 
6courge. The civil engineer will, in good time, supersede the officer of artillery. 



SPECIAL CALL FOR FUNDS. 
From the report we have given of the London Convention, the friends of peace will 
see what fields of usefulness, and what cheering prospects of success are opening 
before us; but most of these advantages will be lost to the cause without a prompt 
and large increase of effort to carry into effect the various measures proposed by the 
Convention. We feel that the exigency must be met; but the Society has no funds 
for the purpose. The legacy of Mr. Ladd will probably avail us little, if at all, for 
some years; and to relieve the Society from debts necessarily incurred in sustaining 
the cause since his death, as well as to enlarge its scale of operations in answer to the 
increased and auspicious demands upon it, the Executive Committee propose to raise 
$5,000 annually for three years. This sum is much too small for the work which ought 
to be done; but it would afford us great relief, and suffice for our most urgent wants. 
The subscription has been started with liberal sums; and we hope others will follow 
with their hundreds, or fifties, or tens, as God may have prospered them. If any shrink 
from a subscription for three successive years, we shall be glad to receive their names 
for one year, with the hope that they will find themselves as able and as willing next 
year as they are this. 

DEPOSITORY, 13 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON.-J. P. BLANCHARD, Treasurer. 
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